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Probably everyone here is more or less familiar with 
the paintings of Thomas Sully. They hang upon the 
walls of our public galleries and in our public build- 
ings. They are treasured possessions of many of the 
families of this city. There may be some here who 
remember the man himself and who will recall the 
quick movement, the bright eyes, bright even though 
they looked out from under penthouses which had be- 
come prominent, the courtly manners, the sweet smile, 
the benignant expression which characterized him even 
in his latest years. Some here may have enjoyed the 
delight of personal intercourse with Mr. Sully in his 
own home or in the homes of their own families. By 
such persons he will be recalled not only as an artist, 
but, as it were, a link between the very origin of our 
Union and its battle for continued existence, for the 
man whom they have seen, whom they have talked 
with, was born in the year which saw the triumphant 
culmination of the struggle which freed our country 
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from the domination of a British parliament and an 
English king, was the painter of Lafayette and Jeffer- 
son and survived, by several years, Abraham Lincoln 
and the termination of our great civil war. They will 
also recall Mr. Sully as eminently a Philadelphian, a 
Philadelphia artist and not only that, a citizen loyal, 
true and loving to the city of his early adoption. There 
is probably no name on the roll of famous artists which 
is more closely connected with the city of Philadelphia 
than that of Thomas Sully. In this city he passed the 
greater part of his life, coming here a very young man 
and thereafter living here, with but a short break in 
his early manhood, until his death in his ninetieth year. 
Here he labored. Here he painted those pictures which 
will forever keep his memory green and acquired that 
reputation which entitles him to rank as one of the 
foremost of American artists, and went in and out 
among us, a citizen honored for his achievements and 
beloved for his character and social charm. 

Not being an artist or learned in the ways of art 
criticism, I should not have presumed to address a so- 
ciety, containing both artists and critics, upon the sub- 
ject of this paper, had it not been that it was my good 
fortune, as a child and as a young man, to have known 
Mr. Sully. He was an old friend of my grandmother. 
He knew my mother from her infancy and one of his 
latest works, long after he had given up painting pro- 
fessionally, was to paint a picture of her for himself. 
One of my earliest recollections is Mr. Sully and the 
delight he gave even to a little child, for he was al- 
ways kind to children. No one could have painted those 
exquisite pictures of children which came from his 
brush unless he had loved little ones. And when the 
days came in which the old artist had more time 
at his command than in the days when his powers 
were at their height, one of the greatest pleasures one 
could have had was that of listening to his conversa- 
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tion, especially when lie talked in his studio, hearing 
his reminiscences of the great ones of the time gone by, 
the great not only in art but in the public life of our 
city and country, his accounts of his own earlier days, 
always brought forward with the greatest modesty, 
his views of life and of art, and learning the true sweet- 
ness and gentleness, but, none the less, the positive 
force of his character, shown by the simplicity and 
purity of his expressed thoughts. 

This much is said because in this paper it is intended 
not to present a biography of Thomas Sully, although 
it may be necessary to allude to or mention some of 
the principal events of his life, or, still less, to parade a 
catalogue of his works or usurp the functions of a critic, 
but to recall the man himself as those about him knew 
him, and because much which it is purposed to say has 
been derived, so to speak, at first hand, communicated 
either by the dear old gentleman himself, or from his 
children, especially from his daughter Miss Blanche 
Sully, who so long survived her father and whose bright 
manner, girlish figure, even in advanced years, and 
quick walk, as she moved about our streets, were famil- 
iar to many, even of those who did not enjoy her per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

Thomas Sully was born in 1783, in Horncastle in 
Lincolnshire, England. His father was by education 
a physician. He had, however, become stage-struck 
and, whether before or after the birth of his son Thomas 
is not clear, had abandoned Aesculapius for Thalia and 
Melpomene, and, at least to a certain extent, for Terpsi- 
chore, for, according to his son, he was, among other 
things, Harlequin. Fame did not, however, light upon 
him in his native land nor did substantial prosperity, 
which may have been one reason why when Thomas 
Sully was about nine years old, in 1792, the doctor-actor 
came to America, bringing with him his family. He 
went to the South and while the family lived where the 
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professional engagements of its head dictated, it seems 
to have practically settled in the South. The family 
had its nps and downs, like most theatrical families of 
those days, and it was, very likely, want of pecuniary 
success which caused the elder Sully to place his son 
Thomas, at the age of about twelve, in 1795, in an in- 
surance broker's office in Charleston, S. C. Here, how- 
ever, the boy showed aptitude for art and seems to 
have been before very long delivered from the drudg- 
ery of the office. His first lessons in art were given 
to him by a French miniature painter, Belzons, who 
had married a sister of Thomas. In 1799 Thomas 
Sully removed to Virginia, where his elder brother, 
Laurence, a miniature painter, was living. Here he had 
something of a struggle for subsistence and, not stand- 
ing upon artistic dignity, did such work as was pre- 
sented to him. He painted a stand of colors for a Vir- 
ginia regiment. He even painted signs. However, he 
weathered the storm and saw better times. 

He remained in Virginia for several years and it was 
during this time that his one experience in inebriety 
was acquired. At that time drinking to the extent of in- 
toxication was quite fashionable, especially in certain 
parts of the country. The duty of getting drunk was 
perhaps still recognized. I suppose we all remember 
and were, as small boys, duly impressed by the story, 
which used to be in the school books or elementary his- 
tories, of Francis Marion jumping from a window and 
breaking his leg to avoid being compelled to get drunk, 
and some of us have read in, I think, Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, the story of the gentleman, a guest for the 
first time in a certain Irish mansion, falling with the 
rest of the company, in a state of intoxication, upon the 
floor of his host's dining-room, being startled by find- 
ing hands upon his throat and being quieted by the con- 
soling words "Whist — I'm the boy that loosens the 
neckcloths." Now while there may not have been the 
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same systematic arrangement to insure harmless in- 
toxication in Virginia as in Ireland, yet one does not 
err in saying that, at that day, intoxication was fashion- 
able in Virginia, Now Sully was a very abstemious 
man and did not, at all, follow the drinking habits of 
the day. He had a very particular friend who, time and 
again, insisted that Sully should drink and whose in- 
sistence met with equally resolute refusal. Finally, 
probably to obtain peace and without any expectation 
of being called upon to fulfill his promise, Sully prom- 
ised his friend that when the said friend should get 
married he, Sully, would, on the wedding day, drink all 
the liquor that his friend should require him to drink. 
The offer was accepted ; the bargain made. Some time 
after this, the friend was married and the wedding was 
celebrated in old-fashioned style in an old Virginia 
mansion. Guests were brought, from all over, to be 
present at the ceremony, join in the wedding dance and 
spend the night. Mr. Sully was invited. He came. In 
the midst of his joy, the bridegroom did not forget 
Sully's promise and proposed to hold him to his bar- 
gain. The happy man therefore detailed a friend to 
ply the artist with drink ad libitum, not the libitum of 
Sully but the libitum of the bridegroom as represented 
by his friend. Mr. Sully was as good as his word and, 
imbibing all that he was ordered to take, became royally 
drunk. Early in the morning he woke, thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. He went to the stable, saddled 
his horse and, without making his adieux, rode away — 
and, I believe, never met his quondam friend and per- 
secutor again. 

In 1804 Laurence Sully died and in 1806 Thomas 
Sully married the widow of his brother. In the same 
year he came North, stopped at Philadelphia and went 
to New York where he enjoyed the friendship of Wash- 
ington Irving and which was his home until some time 
in 1808, except duing a short period in the year 1807, 
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which he spent in Boston where he received some in- 
struction from Gilbert Stuart. In 1809 Sully came to 
Philadelphia which he seems at least to have visited in 
1807 or 1808, as a letter from Washington Irving to 
Miss Bebecca Gratz, dated November 4th., 1807, intro- 
duces Mr. Sully as one who "purposes passing the win- 
ter in your city and as he will be a mere stranger and 
sojourner in the land," Irving adds "I would solicit 
for him your good graces. He is a gentleman for whom 
I have a great regard, not merely on account of his 
professional abilities which are highly promising, but 
for his amiable character and engaging manners." In 
the same year, 1809, Sully went to London for the pur- 
pose of improvement in his art. There he is said to have 
studied for some time under Benjamin West, and there 
seems to be no doubt that he was thrown with him 
and attained a considerable degree of intimacy with 
him, but he seems also to have been, in a sense at least, 
a pupil of Northcote from whom he derived the color 
secrets of Sir Joshua Reynolds who had been North- 
cote's master. This probably accounts for the often 
recognized similarity in color between the works of 
the first president of the Eoyal Academy and those of 
Sully. 

In 1810 Mr. Sully returned to Philadelphia, there- 
after his home. 

During the first decade after his return he painted 
his largest picture and best-known historical work. Its 
production came about under the following circum- 
stances: In 1818 the legislature of North Carolina 
wished to commission Sully to paint two pictures of 
Washington for the State Capitol at Raleigh. Sully 
suggested that, instead of two portraits, he should paint 
some great event in the life of the Father of his coun- 
try. The suggestion was accepted and the subject, 
Washington crossing the Delaware, was agreed upon. 
Unfortunately the artist was not furnished with the 
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dimensions of any place within the Capitol in which the 
picture was to be hung, and, when it was finished, it was 
found to be too large for any space at the command of 
the legislature. As a result, the picture was left on 
the artist's hands. It attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, was engraved, was, I think, printed in school 
books, and eventually passed into the possession of the 
Boston Museum. Its popularity has been eclipsed by 
that of Leutze's picture of the same name. About the 
two pictures let a word be said. Leutze's picture is un- 
doubtedly the more dramatic of the two. There, in the 
small boat, stands the great man, his cloak about him, 
his eye fixed upon the opposite shore of a stream far 
wider than the real Delaware at the point at which the 
crossing was effected. We see him and his companions 
in the boat clearly. The standard of the United States 
flutters in the breeze, whose stiffness is indicated by 
the restraining hands of its bearer. We see not only 
the boat in which Washington is but other boats. We 
see them through an atmosphere, which, if not that of 
broad daylight, is that of dawn or of antetwilight after- 
noon. This violates all the truth of history. The pas- 
sage was made in the dark, and had the artist wished 
to portray the crossing itself he should have sought 
the light of the moon, if there was a moon on the night 
of December 25th, 1776, or that of the stars and, from 
the account of the weather which has come down to us, it 
is not probable that there was even starlight. Wash- 
ington in his report to Congress, says "On the 
evening of the 25th, I ordered the troops intended 
for the service to parade back of M'Konkey's Ferry 
that they might begin to pass as soon as it grew 
dark, imagining we should be able to throw them all 
over with the necessary artillery by 12 o'clock and that 
we might easily arrive at Trenton by 5 o'clock in the 
morning, the distance being about nine miles. But the 
quantity of ice, made that night, impeded the passage 
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of the boats, so much that it was 3 o'colck before the 
artillery could be all got over and near 4 before the 
troops took up their line of march. ' ' 

The crossing was then between dark on the 25th and 
3 o'clock A.M. on the 26th. There was no daylight. 

Beside this with the ice floating in the river, in such 
great masses as the painter has given us, is it likely 
that the commander-in-chief, who was not charged with 
the navigation of the boat, would have stood erect in a 
place in which he might well have interfered with the 
actions of the oarsmen and from which an unexpected 
jolt, caused by a small iceberg striking against the boat, 
might have precipitated him into the water? Is it not 
much more probable that Washington wrapped himself 
in his cloak and settled down in the stern sheets, a quiet 
passenger, until the time for action had arrived? 
Leutze's picture may, therefore, be regarded as emi- 
nently theatrical, a beautiful thing to look at, but emi- 
nently unreal. Now Sully in his picture avoided the 
temptation to which the later artist yielded. He did 
not turn night into day, but he took the time of the 
preparation for the actual crossing. You remember 
that the troops were paraded behind M'Konkey's 
Ferry, so as to begin passing, to be on board the boats, 
at dark — so Sully's picture gives us the twilight, Wash- 
ington the centre of a group in the foreground, while, 
through the dusk, suggestive of the darkness soon to 
gather, we see the different bodies of troops moving 
to their assigned positions on their way to embark. 
This is much closer to truth than is the later, and now 
better known, picture, and, if truth be of value in the 
attempt to portray and, by portraying, to embalm in 
the memory a great historical event, Sully's picture 
must be regarded as the real Washington crossing the 
Delaware and Leutze's as a beautiful but very unreal 
artistic tour de force. 

About the end of this first decade of Sully's resi- 
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dence in Philadelphia, namely, in 1820, he painted that 
exquisite picture of careless, youthful happiness, ' ' The 
boy with the torn hat, ' ' now in the Boston Museum of 
Art. 

In 1826 Mr. Sully and his family moved into the 
house on the east side of Fifth street above Chestnut, 
which was, from that time, his home and workshop until 
his death. The house belonged to Stephen Girard and 
Girard made alterations in it to suit Mr. Sully's de- 
sires. It is in this house that those living who can re- 
member Mr. Sully, at all, remember him. The house was 
a brick three story and attic building, adjoining a sim- 
ilar house which was the residence and music store of 
Mr. Blake, father of Colonel Blake of the First United 
States cavalry, who became a general during the civil 
war. A good-sized yard was included in the northern 
portion of the Sully lot, which insured to the studio 
a good northern light. In this connection it is well to 
recall an incident which shows at the same time that 
a municipality can manifest tenderness toward and re- 
gard for one of its citizens and the estimation in which 
Mr. Sully was held in the community. When, some- 
where about the late sixties, it was determined to build 
a great market house where the Bourse now stands, it 
was necessary that a street should be opened east from 
Fifth street to the south of the market house. The 
plan for this new street took in the Sully house. When 
Mr. Sully saw himself and wife thus confronted with 
the prospect of being compelled to seek a new home in 
their very old age, he went to the chairman of the com- 
mittee of councils, charged with the opening of the 
street, and asked that the home should not be destroyed 
"for," he added "we shall not trouble you long." To 
the credit of City Councils the prayer was heard. The 
needed street was opened, but of a width which spared 
the house and took only a portion of the yard. The 
kindness of the city was deeply felt by the artist and 
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he dwelt upon it in the interview with him which is 
narrated by Mr. Tuckerman in his American Painters. 
After Mr. Sully's death, the house was torn down by 
the city authorities and the street opened in accordance 
with the original plan. The Sullys were the last who 
lived in that house. 

The doorway of the house was a beautiful, old-fash- 
ioned wooden Philadelphia doorway, the steps ap- 
proaching it in a sidewise direction. The windows 
were large. In the second story, they came down to 
the floor and the openings were protected by wooden 
railings. The front room of the second story was the 
living room of the Sully household, composed, when I 
first recollect it, of the artist, Mrs. Sully, Miss Sally 
Sully, daughter of Mrs. Sully by her first husband, Miss 
Blanche Sully and, occasionally when he was on fur- 
lough, Captain, afterwards General, Alfred Sully. An 
elder son, an artist of no mean pretensions, a daughter, 
Miss Rosalie Sully, and another daughter whom I used 
to hear spoken of as "Moggie," who, from all accounts, 
must have been a particularly bright and lovable 
woman, who had married John Neagle, whose Pat 
Lyon and Henry Clay are enough in themselves to 
place him among the great American painters, had 
died. The remaining members of the family were two 
daughters, Jane, who had married William Henry 
Darley, the musician, and was following her profession 
as an artist in her own house, and Ellen, wife of Colonel 
Wheeler who was living in the South. 

Two other members of the household must not be 
overlooked, a fine green parrot of considerable accom- 
plishment in the way of speech and Ponto, a fine hunt- 
ing dog, who had belonged to Captain Sully, with whom 
he spent much of his time on the western frontier, for 
the captain was an old Indian fighter and was stationed, 
during the greater part of his military career between 
the close of the Mexican war and the outbreak of the 
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civil war, on the plains and among the Indians of whom, 
in spite of his military operations against them, he 
became a great friend and was trusted by them as few 
white men were. As the result of his experience he 
declared that in the case of nearly every, if not every, 
Indian outbreak of which he had knowledge, the whites 
and not the Indians were to blame. Coming home on a 
visit, Captain Sully brought with him Ponto, and Ponto, 
who was a winning dog, was so petted and spoiled by 
Mrs. Sully that the captain pronounced him worthless, 
declined his further service, and turned him over to 
Mrs. Sully, doubtless to the great delight of both lady 
and dog. Beside Ponto there was another dog attached 
tenderly to Mrs. Sully, a dog whom frequenters of the 
house called Komeo, although I do not believe he was 
ever given that name by those entitled to bestow a 
name upon him. Eomeo came upon the scene later than 
Ponto. He did not live in the house. He was a dog 
of humble extraction. He belonged to an expressman 
whose cart or wagon stood on the west side of Fifth 
street, about opposite Mr. Sully's house. In some way 
Mrs. Sully in the kindness of her most sympathetic 
heart took it into her head that the dog did not get 
enough to eat. So, on one occasion or more, she fed 
him. The feeding passed into a habit and the dog used 
to stand by his master's cart with his eyes upcast to 
Mrs. Sully's window, in the full and abiding faith that 
she would there appear and that her recognition of 
his lover-like devotion would be manifested by sub- 
stantial reward. The sight of the dog suggested to those 
who did not know the origin of his devotion or, knowing, 
ignored it, the thought of the lover of Verona and look- 
ing at the constant, upturned gaze, it was easy to imag- 
ine him saying in canine language 

"But soft what light through yonder window breaks? 
It is the east and Juliet is the Sun." 
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and so the family and friends gave to the dog the name 
Eomeo. 

The room was furnished in the old-fashioned style. 
Mrs. Sully seemed always there, always busy at some- 
thing, yet always ready to converse. On the walls were 
many pictures, including a portrait of President Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison by Mr. Sully's deceased son, and 
some paintings by the captain who had decided talent. 
Two of these pictures, which recur to the mind at pres- 
ent, were, one a picture of a buffalo prostrate in the 
snow worried by wolves, the other a picture of an In- 
dian village containing the portraits of two Indian 
belles. Both pictures were painted as affording relaxa- 
tion from duty on the frontier and were sent East. The 
captain had always artistic talent which stood him in 
good stead during the dreary times of "Western service 
and sometimes on other occasions. For example, while 
he was a lieutenant and was stationed at, I think, 
Sackett's Harbor, a fire took place which occasioned 
considerable distress. It was sought to raise a fund by 
contribution and by a sale of articles for the relief of the 
sufferers. The lieutenant was unfortunately in a rather 
impecunious condition. A subaltern's pay, even now, is 
not princely and it was worse then. Contribution on his 
part seemed, therefore, out of the question and yet he 
wished to do something. A happy thought struck him. 
He cut out a material portion of his white duck trousers, 
stretched it and on it painted a spirted picture of the 
fire, with himself and soldiers rushing out from their 
quarters to aid in its extinction. This picture he sent 
to the sale and its price was his contribution to the 
fund for the sufferers. 

At the head of the first flight of stairs leading into 
the back building of the Sully house was the exhibition 
room, which served also as an anteroom to the studio. 
In this room, the place of honor was occupied by a large 
painting, a full-length picture of Mrs. Sully sitting, and, 
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by her side, Ponto. There too was the exquisite por- 
trait of Mrs. Sully, head and bust, which is perhaps 
the most beautiful picture Sully ever painted, as his 
George Frederick Cooke as Richard III is probably 
the strongest of his works. This portrait which seems 
instinct not only with art but with love, to the great 
regret not only of all lovers of art in Philadelphia, but 
of all who think that memorials of those especially con- 
nected with our city should remain with us, has recently 
been sent to another municipality. Could Thomas 
Sully have foreseen that the picture of his dear wife 
would be taken from amidst all the precious associa- 
tions with which she and her name were so closely con- 
nected during practically all of her and his married 
life and from the city which they both loved dearly, I 
believe it would have been to him a source of heart- 
felt grief. It would have seemed to him as though she 
herself were exiled. 

It is strange that certain pictures have been allowed 
to leave Philadelphia. Some few years ago a Philadel- 
phian saw in the library of the General Theological 
Seminary in New York, what he supposed to be a copy 
of Inman's portrait of Bishop White, with which he was 
familiar through the engraving but the original of 
which he had never seen. To his surprise he was in- 
formed by Dean Hoffman that the picture in the library 
was the original. "I bought it," said the Dean, "in 
Philadelphia, for a small price. It ought never to have 
left Philadelphia but nobody seemed to care for it, so 
I bought it." 

In the exhibition room beside the pictures there hung 
a good-sized placard on which appeared the prices 
charged by the artist for his work : viz. Full length so 
much: Kit-Kat so much: and so on. His prices were 
known. He did not follow the commercialized system 
of endeavoring to get what could be had from each par- 
ticular sitter, a system strongly resembling the re- 
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cently prevalent system of railroad charging (now for- 
tunately done away with by the legislation which has 
made railroad companies somewhat more regardful of 
public and private rights than they were wont to be), 
namely, to charge "all that the traffic would bear." 
Mr. Sully was businesslike but not mercenary. His 
business character is shown by the list, carefully kept 
by him, of his paintings, upon which he entered only 
those for which he had been paid. When Mr. Charles 
Henry Hart's catalogue of Sully's portraits, taken from 
that list, was published, some undoubted Sullys were 
omitted and Mr. Hart was criticized for the omission. 
Garrett Nagle explained the matter by saying "It is 
probable those pictures had not been paid for. Grand- 
father entered on that list only pictures for which he 
had been paid." 

The uncommercial character and, at the same time, 
the artistic dignity of Mr. Sully appear in a letter of 
Fanny Kemble, written May 27th., 1838. A portrait of 
the actress, for which she sat, had been painted at her 
direction by Mr. Sully, for a person addressed in the 
letter as "dearest Harriet" and, on being sent to her, 
did not please her, when considered as a likeness. The 
subject of the picture writes "that artist is a charm- 
ing person and I must tell how he proceeded about that 
picture. When your letter came acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of it, he asked me how you were satisfied. I told 
him the truth and what you had written on the subject 
of the likeness. He did not appear stupidly annoyed, 
but sorry for your disappointment and told me that 
he had been from the first dissatisfied with it as a like- 
ness himself. When sometime after some pictures he 
had painted for us were paid for he steadfastly refused 
the price agreed upon for yours because it had not sat- 
isfied himself. He said that had you been even less 
pleased with it, he should not, therefore, have refused 
the money, but his own conscience, he added, bore wit- 
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ness to the truth of your objection and when that was 
the case he invariably acted in the same way and de- 
clined to receive payment for what he did not consider 
worth it." 

It is worthy of note in this connection that Mrs. 
Kemble regarded as her most satisfactory portrait her 
picture as Isabella, for which she did not sit but which 
Sully painted from memory. 

In the exhibition room was also the study of the head 
of Queen Victoria from which Sully's famous portrait 
of the Queen was painted. That picture recalls an in- 
teresting part of Mr. Sully's life and work and brings 
him into connection with the law, for it was nearly the 
occasion of a judicial deliverance upon the rights of 
artists. The story is told in two well-drawn pieces of 
equity pleading, the bill and answer in the case of The 
Sons of St. George v. Sully, and as the case not only 
presents to us a legal contest but sheds an interesting 
sidelight upon the circumstances under which the pic- 
ture was painted, it is worth telling. The bill was filed 
to prevent Mr. Sully from exhibiting either the portrait 
of the Queen or a copy of it. The answer claims the 
right to exhibit. The bill was drawn by Mr. Isaac 
Hazlehurst. The answer, although evidently, at times, 
using Mr. Sully's own language, was drawn by Mr. John 
K. Kane, afterwards the federal judge for this dis- 
trict. It is worthy of note that Mr. Hazlehurst, prob- 
ably because he was speaking for a society of English- 
men, is much more reverent in his allusions to the 
Queen than is Mr. Kane, who, early in the answer, 
speaks of "the British Queen Victoria" and, after- 
wards, consistently calls her "the said Victoria." I 
shall tell the story simply as it appears in the bill and 
answer and, to a. great extent, in the very words of 
those papers. 

The bill states that the Society of the Sons of St. 
George, desiring to possess a portrait of the Queen, 
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asked Mr. Sully if he would undertake to paint the 
same from sittings given by the Queen ; that he replied 
that he would be glad to do so and that it was agreed 
that he should receive for the picture $1000, $500 when 
the picture was reasonably advanced and $500 on its 
completion. In aid of their common object, the obtain- 
ing of sittings from the Queen, a memorial was pre- 
pared by the Sons of St. George, which, after congratu- 
lating the Queen upon her accession to the throne and 
setting forth the character and objects of the society, 
continued as follows: "We feel desirous to procure a 
faithful portrait of your Majesty to be placed in a con- 
spicuous situation and to be the means at the meetings 
of our Society of cherishing the recollections of the 
country from which we sprang. We have been induced 
thus to petition your Majesty in consequence of the 
contemplated departure of Thomas Sully, Esq., for 
England, whom we beg to recommend to your Majesty 
as the most finished artist in portrait in America, who 
would do ample justice to your picture and who com- 
bines in himself the various recommendations of being 
an Englishman by birth, an accomplished artist and a 
gentleman. Again asking your Majesty's gracious 
permission, we beg of you in behalf of our Society to 
sit for your portrait to Mr. Sully and we shall ever 
pray for the happiness of your Majesty and the pros- 
perity and honor of your kingdom. October 6, 1837." 
This memorial, according to the bill, was, it was be- 
lieved, presented to the Queen through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Stevenson, the Minister of the United 
States to the Court of St. James. Mr. Sully went to 
London, obtained sittings from the Queen and went to 
work. While in London he asked permission of the So- 
ciety to exhibit the portrait in London, which permis- 
sion was granted. On the return of the artist to Phila- 
delphia, he stated that the picture was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to entitle him to the first payment of $500 and 
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also stated that he desired to exhibit the picture when 
finished and that, unless he were given permission to 
do so, he would be a loser by the commission he had 
undertaken. The $500 were paid ; but the Society's com- 
mittee refused the permission desired and, on calling on 
Mr. Sully, found, in his painting room, duplicate por- 
traits in about equally advanced stages towards com- 
pletion and Mr. Sully then stated that he had a right 
(I here follow the words of the bill) "to exhibit the 
picture painted for the Society, for his own benefit, 
previously to the time fixed for its delivery." This 
position was denied by the Society which maintained 
that the contract was made with the artist with the 
understanding that the Sons of St. George "would have 
enjoyed all the benefit and advantages of exhibiting the 
same and would have reaped all the profit, pleasure, 
uses and enjoyment which could in any way attend the 
ownership and possession thereof" and required Mr. 
Sully to desist from the preparation of a copy or dup- 
licate original and to complete and deliver the original 
picture. Mr. Sully declined to accede to the position 
taken by the Society and alleged a custom by which 
artists were entitled to exhibit their work before de- 
livery. The bill then, after the, then, usual and, now, 
happily obsolete, clause of conspiracy with persons un- 
known, concluded with a prayer for an injunction 
against Mr. Sully ' ' to restrain him from making a copy 
or duplicate original of said portrait and from exhibit- 
ing, disposing of or using in any way the said portrait 
or any copy or duplicate original thereof for profit and 
from causing or permitting the same or any copy or 
duplicate thereof to be carried away from the city of 
Philadelphia for exhibition." To the bill were at- 
tached two letters, one from Mr. Kane offering to waive 
the right of exhibition in Philadelphia for $1000, the 
other from Mr. Hazlehurst declining the offer but in- 
timating that the Society was willing to increase Mr. 
Vol. XLIL— 8 
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Sully's compensation, to what extent was not stated. 
This was the Society's case. Upon this showing, on 
December 9th., 1838, Chief Justice Gibson issued a pre- 
liminary injunction. 

Mr. Sully's side, as shown by his answer, was as fol- 
lows: He was engaged by representatives of the So- 
ciety to paint the picture for the price of $1000, upon 
terms not expressed but which he believed to be in ac- 
cordance with the custom in such cases, which were 
that half the price should be paid in advance and the 
balance on delivery of the picture. The memorial was 
handed to him in a package, delivered to him sealed 
and the contents of which were to him unknown, except 
from the fact that what he was told, and what he be- 
lieved, was a copy of said memorial was given to him 
at the same time with the package. He sailed to Lon- 
don and on arriving there gave the package to Mr. 
Stevenson with the request that he should present the 
same to the Queen, but was told that it could not be 
presented, as the rules governing presentation of 
papers to the Queen forbade the presentation of any 
sealed document. Later, on November 20th., 1837, he 
gave to Mr. Stevenson the copy above alluded to and 
was afterwards informed by Mr. Stevenson that the said 
Victoria had consented to sit for her picture in Feb- 
ruary 1838, but that no day was fixed for said sitting 
"and the said respondent, therefore waited at great 
expense and inconvenience until the end of February, 
when, finding that he had no prospect of success, cer- 
tain of his personal friends, whose rank gave them op- 
portunities of direct access to the Queen, were pleased 
to solicit her in his behalf and, on the 21st of March, 
procured a day to be named by her for the first sit- 
ting. . . . From that time until the 20th of May, he 
continued to work with such lengthened and uncertain 
intervals as the pleasure of the said Victoria made 
necessary and without being able to accept of other 
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engagements, inasmuch as he knew not when he would 
be commanded to proceed in his work of painting her 
portrait, and, during the last-mentioned period, he made 
several studies, sketches and detached pictures, by the 
combination of which and copying the parts thereof, 
according to the practice of artists, he might be enabled 
to make, at a future time, the full-length picture, which 
he had engaged to paint for said complainants. While 
in London he made requests by letter to the secretary 
of the complainant for payment of the first $500 to 
which he was entitled in advance, " and, having returned 
to Philadelphia and begun the portrait and made con- 
siderable progress, then he did receive the $500. He 
denied that he had ever agreed, directly or indirectly, 
that he would give to the complainants "as their prop- 
erty at any time the original studies and sketches which 
he might make or had made of the said Victoria or of 
the appurtenances or elements of a portrait of her" 
or agreed that he would not paint other portraits of 
her, either from the said studies or sketches or other- 
wise, and declared that he had never engaged that he 
would not copy the said portrait or exhibit it for his 
profit, before the time when by his contract he was to 
deliver the same to the Society; on the contrary, he 
always expected to retain his studies and to make other 
portraits therefrom and dispose of them, provided he 
should not fail to deliver to the complainants their en- 
gaged portrait, and to exhibit the same before delivery, 
inasmuch as such is and at the time of his said engage- 
ment was the usage and common understanding be- 
tween painters and those who engage them to make 
such works well known and long and often practiced 
upon "by the defendant in the city of Philadelphia 
and elsewhere without complaint or censure from any 
one, ' ' which practice he believed was known to the com- 
plainants, and added that, until a short time before 
the filing of the bill, he did not know that the com- 
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plainants "had any intention or expectation or wish 
to exhibit the portrait on their own account or for 
their pecuniary profit or advantage, but believed that 
their only object in obtaining the picture was for the 
purpose set forth in the memorial." This he followed 
by the averment that had it been made known to him 
that the complainants' object in procuring the picture 
was to exhibit it for profit and that he would be re- 
quired to deliver up his original studies and sketches 
and abstain from making duplicates or copies thereof, 
and from exhibiting the same for his personal benefit, 
advantage and profit, he would have required the pay- 
ment of a much larger sum than $1000 as the consid- 
eration for so doing, inasmuch as he would necessarily 
have lost much money by accepting therefor a price so 
inadequate as $1000 would in such case have been. He 
denied ever asking for permission to exhibit in Eng- 
land. What happened was this ; certain persons resid- 
ing in London requested that "he would, in accordance 
with the custom of artists, exhibit in public the portrait 
of Queen Victoria, which it was known he was engaged 
to paint, and that he would allow an engraving to be 
made thereof." He was desirous of so doing but 
feared that, by so doing, he would delay unduly the de- 
livery of the picture to the Society. Afterwards a Mr. 
Todhunter, a citizen of London, exhibited to him 
(Sully) a letter from Mr. Sill (one of the St. George 
committee), addressed to Todhunter, which said that 
the committee "cheerfully consented to allow Mr. Sully 
to exhibit the picture in the Eoyal Academy or wherever 
he chooses and they only wish it to be understood that 
the original picture is to be painted for them and that 
they should wish to be in possession of it previous to 
their annual dinner in 1839. ' ' On his return to Phila- 
delphia, Sully began to work on a duplicate, which he in- 
tended to exhibit outside of Philadelphia, and also in- 
tended to exhibit the original in Philadelphia until the 
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time of delivery. This intention he never concealed. 
He denied ever having asked permission to exhibit and 
claimed the right to act as he proposed to do. 

How this controversy ended we do not know. I have 
examined the old docket and the original papers in the 
office of the Prothonotary of the Supreme Court. The 
papers end with the answer. The docket entries end 
with the entry of the answer and motion to dissolve 
the injunction. There is nothing to show what became 
of the motion or whether it was ever heard. It was 
made before the return day of the subpoena. The an- 
swer is certainly sufficient to have dissolved the pre- 
liminary injunction; but nothing seems to have been 
done. The case must have been amicably settled, but 
I can find no direct evidence that it was. The Secretary 
of the Sons of St. George, Mr. King, kindly undertook 
to ascertain whether the minutes of the Society showed 
any settlement, but a search by himself and the Presi- 
dent gave no further comfort than that afforded by the 
discovery that the minute book of 1838, containing the 
minutes of, I know not how many, years, had disap- 
peared. As, however, Mr. Sully did not finish the dup- 
licate and as he retained his original study and as, not- 
withstanding the positive positions taken by both 
parties to the proceeding in equity, the case was neither 
brought to a final decree nor formally dismissed, it 
would seem that the conclusion is irresistible that an 
amicable settlement was arrived at sometime before St. 
George's Day, 1839, when the loyal sons of St. George 
toasted and cheered the Queen in the presence of their 
newly acquired treasure, her counterfeit presentment. 

Of course those of us who are lawyers and, perhaps, 
the artists may regret that the legal question, involved 
in the allegation of the custom of artists to exhibit 
their work before delivery, was not determined by a 
judicial decision, but I have no doubt that people of that 
day, who were interested in either party to the con- 
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troversy, felt glad that a difference between an honor- 
able society and an honorable gentleman had been dis- 
posed of in a way which must have been creditable to 
both.* 

* Since this paper was read to the Society, I have found, through the 
kindness of Mr. Edward Biddle and Mr. Spofford, the explanation of 
the state of the record of the Supreme Court. The explanation is 
found in a species of addendum to the Charter and By-laws of the 
St. George Society, published in 1840, from which it appears that the 
matter in controversy was referred to the arbitration of Horace Binney, 
William Rawle and Thomas I. Wharton, Esqs. The first two united 
in a finding to the following effect: that the Society should pay to 
Mr. Sully the $500 still unpaid; that upon such payment "the said 
corporation shall become and remain the absolute owner of the said 
picture, to dispose of the same as they shall see fit, but they are not 
to be deemed to be the originators of the said picture and shall not 
have authority to obtain a copyright for an engraving thereof;" "that 
the full-length picture of Queen Victoria in her coronation robes painted 
by the said Thomas Sully for his own use shall be retained by him 
and that he is and shall be and remain the absolute owner thereof to 
dispose of the same as he shall see fit;" that Mr. Sully should be 
deemed to be the "author and exclusive inventor of the said picture;" 
that he should retain his studies and make such use of them as he 
saw fit; that neither party was entitled to recover damages from the 
other. No opinion seems to have been given in support of the decision. 
Mr. Wharton dissented and wrote an opinion in support of his dissent. 
He held that a picture was to be treated like any other chattel and that, 
when ordered and partly paid for and the balance of the price tendered, 
it became the absolute property of the purchaser to use and control 
in any way he pleased, saying "I think that the artist cannot copy 
from the original painting either before or after delivery, because at 
the moment it was finished it became the property of the purchaser." 
Mr. Wharton admitted the right of the artist to retain his studies 
and sketches and that he might use or dispose of them, but added "I do 
not think that he or his assigns can combine them so as to assume 
exactly the same figure without infringing the rights of the owners of 
the original." 

It will be seen that the question of the right of an artist to exhibit 
his work before delivery was not passed upon and, as the reference to 
arbitration was doubtless absolute, the opportunity of obtaining a ju- 
dicial deliverance upon the subject was lost. 

It is worthy of note that in the same brochure from which the above 
information is gathered it is stated that the picture was exhibited in 
Philadelphia "and brought into the Society's funds a considerable sum; 
it has been subsequently exhibited in New York, Boston, Montreal, 
Quebec, New Orleans and other places with varied success." 
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The visit to Europe for the purpose of painting the 
Queen's portrait gave rise to a very pleasant incident, 
for the knowledge of which I am indebted to Mr. Ben- 
jamin Alexander of our bar. While abroad, Mr. Sully 
visited Paris and, when in a famous art depot, was espe- 
cially delighted by a little figure of a knight in armor. 
It was complete, a perfect piece of workmanship, 
hauberk, cuisses, brassarts, greaves, nay, even, roun- 
dles, mittens and knees, as complete as in a life-sized 
figure. The artist was fascinated. He sought to pur- 
chase the figure but the price was far beyond his means. 
After his return home, he was called on by Mr. Edward 
Carey, whose collection of paintings was considered the 
finest then in Philadelphia. In the course of conversa- 
tion, Mr. Carey asked Mr. Sully what had most im- 
pressed him among the things he had seen abroad. In 
reply, Sully mentioned the little figure and the talk then 
passed into another channel. Some six weeks or more 
later there was found, on Mr. Sully's dressing table, 
the figure, accompanied by the following note: 

"Mr. Sully My dear Sir Pray let Mr. Kane have the sketch. You 
said the picture would be finished to-morrow. Would it be possible 
to let me have it to-morrow evening? I should like to luxuriate over 
it on Sunday. I send herewith the figure which you will oblige me by 
accepting. Do call soon and see the water colours. I want your opinion 
of them yours truly E. S. Carey." 

Mr. Sully, at his death, bequeathed the figure to his 
friend Dr. Leonard Koecker, and Miss Koecker has 
given it to the Academy of Fine Arts. 

So much for the what is recalled by the exhibition 
room. 

From the exhibition room one passed to the studio 
and here one seemed to have stepped into one of the 
studios of a by-gone age. If it were to be brought back 
now, it would be difficult to realize that it really existed 
in the present; the whole tone of the place was so 
different from the present. The room was large, well 
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lighted to the north. In the proper place was the sit- 
ter's throne ; the easel near it. By the walls were cases. 
On the tops of some of them, helmets and cuirasses, 
some of them, I think, sent from Mexico by Alfred 
Sully, who fought in the war of 1847, and casts of clas- 
sical busts. On the walls hung a few pictures, the glory 
of the collection being the Vandyk, purchased by Mr. 
Sully from Rembrandt Peale, the portrait of the court 
gentleman in the red robe, a glorious piece of color. 
In this room was also a great grinding-slab. Upon this 
slab Mr. Sully vised to prepare his colors, for like the 
great artists of antiquity he was his own color man and 
knew the ingredients of his own paints. Now, this im- 
plied labor, manual labor, involving the expenditure of 
considerable energy; and I remember that the work 
required in the preparation of white was especially 
arduous, because Mr. Sully in his advanced years while 
preparing other colors gave up making white because 
of his failing strength. Adjoining the studio was a 
small room which had been the studio of Miss Eosalie 
Sully and in which her father kept many memorials of 
his daughter. 

Mr. Sully, always delightful in any society, was espe- 
cially charming in his studio. Sitters used to wish 
their posings prolonged for the sake of his conversa- 
tion. To be with him in his studio, when he was not 
at work and was in a talking mood, was a rare privilege. 
He was full of recollections of the great men of the early 
days of our land. He had painted many of them. He 
had lived at Monticello while engaged upon his portrait 
of Jefferson and he had not been an unappreciative 
guest of that great man. He had in the studio a book 
containing what were called "Haydon's blots," the re- 
sult of a system, practiced by himself and other artists 
of his time, in their youth, for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing the imagination by way of suggestion. India ink 
would, in some random way, be thrown upon paper and 
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the paper would then be handed to some member of the 
little coterie calling itself a blot club (at least that was 
the title Mr. Sully gave it), who would be required to 
make a picture from the suggestion contained in the 
blot, the blot itself remaining a component part of the 
picture, added to but not diminshed or altered. It was 
very interesting to turn over the leaves of the blot book 
and observe how the artistic imagination had been at 
work, or, better still, to have Mr. Sully turn over the 
leaves and speak of the different pictures, of the men 
who had made them, of the reminiscences connected 
with some of them. 

Sully's own imagination was of the gentle rather 
than of the robust character, and yet not effeminate. 
If he did not care for Milton, he did care for Shakes- 
peare. He did not care for Milton and frankly said so. 
Paradise Lost contained no fascination, no attraction 
for him. His want of appreciation of Milton drew 
down on him, as he told, the indignation of one lady of 
high literary taste, Mrs. Allen, wife of Professor 
George Allen. Mr. Sully protested that he could not 
help it. He simply could not enjoy Milton and, being 
one of the most honest men who ever lived, he could not 
pretend to enjoy the sublime poet. He seemed rather 
ashamed of his shortcoming. There was nothing de- 
fiant or self-satisfied in his confession. He simply con- 
fessed inability. 

Mr. Sully had plenty of humor, humor of a gentle, 
though hearty, character. He was most tender of the 
feelings of others. While possessed of a power of 
kindly irony, he did not indulge in sarcasm. His man- 
ners were polished and courtly to the highest degree. 
But with all his gentleness he could be most outspoken 
and positive. A certain gentleman of this city pur- 
chased a picture, which he believed to be the work of 
a great master, an original of high value. For excel- 
lent reasons Mr. Sully believed that the work was a 
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copy and, when pressed, as he was frequently, by the 
owner to come to see his great treasure and to give 
his opinion as to its authenticity, he, by the use of one 
excuse after another, contrived to decline the gentle- 
man's invitations. Finally he was cornered. An in- 
vitation was so presented that he could not escape ac- 
cepting it. A time was fixed for his visit. He went 
to the house. In the gentleman's gallery were several 
works of merit. These the visitor picked out, lingered 

over, praised. ' ' Ah, but these are nothing to my , ' ' 

said the host. He led Mr. Sully to another room, re- 
served for the great work, which was carefully shut- 
tered for its preservation. The shutters were thrown 
back. There stood the great picture ! The art patron 
stood off, looking with admiration at the picture and 
looking upon the artist to see the effect upon him of 
the revelation of the great work. The artist looked at 
the picture calmly, quietly, and, while his face may not 
have betrayed him, sadly. His worst fears were real- 
ized. He said nothing. The owner who had expected 
a burst of enthusiastic admiration to follow the open- 
ing of the shutters, who had bepraised the picture ad 
nauseam and who was disappointed by the silence, now 
turned on Sully and pressed for an opinion. In vain 
Mr. Sully endeavored to avoid expressing one. There 
was no escape. Finally goaded to utterance and his 
honest opinion demanded, he said "It is not only a 
copy, but a very poor copy." His opinion was not ac- 
cepted and all cordiality on the part of the unhappy 
owner of the picture toward the equally unhappy, but 
conscientious and honest, artist was at an end. 

Mr. Sully was of a generous nature, free from that 
vice which too often enters into the artistic tempera- 
ment, envy, generous in his praise of those who had ac- 
complished much and kind to those who needed encour- 
agement. He was always kind to young artists, quick 
to recognize early talent, ready to aid and to give to it 
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the invaluable assistance of his knowledge and advice. 
His kindness did not always meet with a just return. 
Leslie, afterwards the Eoyal Academician, was a boy 
in Bradford's book store in this city. He showed great 
talent for art and a fund was raised by subscription to 
send him to London to study regularly and to receive 
advice and guidance from Benjamin West and Allston. 
Mr. Sully was very kind to him and, when Leslie was 
about sailing, gave him some instruction and showed 
him how to set a palette. The youth professed great 
gratitude and said he did not know how he could repay 
such kindness. Sully replied, with characteristic mod- 
esty, "When you have attained that position in art 
which I predict for you, I, in turn, will ask your instruc- 
tion." When Leslie had attained fame, Sully, during 
his visit to London in 1837-38, reminded him of the in- 
cident and asked him to express his opinion of his 
(Sully's) pictures. "Frankly then," said Leslie, "they 
look too much as if one could blow them away." 

Mr. Sully was a lover of Philadelphia. He was more. 
He was a patriotic Philadelphian. He believed most 
thoroughly in the city as a place for the abode of ar- 
tists and he did what he could to increase her impor- 
tance as an art centre. When John Sartain, the en- 
graver, came to this country from England, he landed 
in Philadelphia, but his destination was New York. He 
reached the first named city in September, 1830, paid a 
visit to New York and made arrangements to settle 
there. "But," he says, in his published reminiscences, 
"near the time fixed for my permanent departure for 
New York, I was introduced to Mr. Sully and other 
artists. Mr. Sully was warm in his commendation of 
Philadelphia and advised me by, all means to settle in 
it. He backed up his persuasion by giving me an 
order to engrave for him a portrait of Bishop White 
that he had painted from life." Then, after speaking 
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of orders from John Neagle, Henry C. Carey and an- 
other, Sartain continues, "It is no wonder that with 
such encouragement, I settled down as Mr. Sully ad- 
vised." 

Mr. Sully was a man fond of manly society and of 
manly pursuits and amusements. He was an excellent 
swordsman. He was a good musician and, for some 
time, played the flute in the orchestra of distinguished 
amateurs and professionals, which formed part of the 
Musical Fund Society. He lived a systematic life, took, 
even until the very latest part of his life, regular walks, 
and, even in his old age when his frame had shrunk 
away, he can be remembered, by perhaps many, as, ac- 
companied by his daughter, Miss Blanche, he went 
about wearing his well-known greatcoat, with large fur 
cuffs and collar, which had become too large for him, 
and always wearing a high silk hat, on his way to the 
houses of a few specially favored friends. He believed 
that a brief rest, forgetfulness, little more than mo- 
mentary, in the midst of employment, afforded most 
valuable refreshment and had a method for insuring 
that the rest, when indulged in, should not be too long. 
When he felt, in the day time, need of a rest, he would 
take in his hand a bunch of keys, holding them in such 
a way that their fall would make a noise. He would 
then compose himself in his chair for sleep. When the 
relaxation of his body caused his hand to open and the 
keys to fall he would wake up refreshed. He had had 
sleep enough. 

Always industrious, he hated, even in his very old 
age, to sit idle and without employment. When his eyes 
had failed to such an extent that he could neither paint 
nor read, he found great amusement in the unravelling 
of knots and would take great pleasure in disentangling 
knotted skeins belonging to his friends of the softer 
sex. 
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On the evening of November 5th., 1872, a young man, 
who stopped at the artist's house to inquire as to the 
health of Mr. Sully, was told by his devoted grandson, 
Garrett Neagle, that his grandfather was very low, was 
dying. That night Thomas Sully, passed away, full of 
years and honors, after a life of abundant achievement 
and of child-like innocence, purity and beauty. He was 
buried on November 9th. 

It had been the custom of the Sully family to have its 
funerals early in the morning and to have no one out- 
side of the family present. In Mr. Sully's case it was 
intended to depart but very slightly from the custom, 
and accordingly a few, a very few, male friends, to- 
gether with two representatives of the Academy of 
Fine Arts and two of the Artists' Fund, who were to 
act as pall bearers, were invited to be present at the 
obsequies; but the undertaker, following the old rule 
of having the funeral cortege move an hour later than 
that announced, so arranged matters that the body, in- 
stead of being taken from the house at 9 o 'clock as di- 
rected by General Sully, remained in it until 10 o 'clock, 
so that many persons, some of whom had not known 
the artist in his lifetime, came to gaze upon the re- 
mains. I take the following from the diary of one of 
the few who were present and accompanied the body 
to the beautiful resting place where it lies awaiting the 
resurrection. "Nov. 9 Went to Mr. Sully's funeral. 
It had originally been intended that it should be 
strictly private, but it seems that it was not possible 
to keep it perfectly quiet and accordingly quite a num- 
ber came to the house. Very few, however, went to the 
grounds, probably only the invited ones. The old 
gentleman was laid out in his painting room. It seemed 
peculiarly fitting that he should be. There for forty- 
six years had he laboured. From what other place 
should he start for his last earthly home? The suf- 
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fering lie had been through had left some marks upon 
his face but, on the whole, he seemed calm as he lay- 
there surrounded by his utensils, the picture, half fin- 
ished, on the easel, where he had probably left it when 
he became unable to paint more. Dear old man, he is 
gone, a perfect gentleman, a thoroughly pure, good, 
noble man. His course of life is an example, beautiful 
but hard to equal. The earth can ill afford the loss of 
such men." 
With this quotation let this rambling paper end. 



